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EDITOR 


Members will be sorry to hear that Dr. Arundell Esdaile 
has had to relinquish the editorship owing to ill-health, though 
not, fortunately, of a serious nature. The work has been 
carried on by the Chairman, pending the appointment by 
Council of a suitable successor. 

The Council at their meeting on July 13th appointed Mr. 
G. D. Johnston as Editor, and all correspondence and contribu- 
tions for Sussex Notes and Queries should now be addressed to 
him at 18 Marloes Road, London, W.8. 


WALL PAINTINGS AT COOMBES, SUSSEX 


Necessary repairs to the ancient little church of Coombes 
disclosed the existence of such interesting and important wall 


paintings that Mr. Clive Rouse, F.S.A., was called in to advise 
upon their treatment. The Vicar, the Rev. E. Esdaile, kindly 
allows us to publish the report which will be of deep interest to 
many members. It is hoped that those who can will contribute 
to the preservation fund which will be a heavy burden on such 
a tiny village. Donations should be sent to the Vicarage, 
North Lancing. 


Report ON WALL PAINTINGS IN THE CHURCH 
I visited Coombes Church on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 4th and 5th to examine the wall paintings already 
uncovered there, and to test the walls for further painting and 
decide what should be done. 
I now have pleasure in submitting my report as follows :— 


THE CHANCEL 

The Chancel, which appears on Mr. Walter Godfrey’s 
dated plan as 14th century, but may be earlier as to the lower 
part of the main walls, has extensive evidence of painting 
throughout. The main part of the North, South and East 
walls are covered with a simple masonry pattern with double 
vertical and horizontal joints, and pierced cinquefoils or roses 
in most spaces. This scheme cannot be long after 1300 in date. 

On the North side, immediately West of the blocked door 
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into the destroyed vestry, this pattern is interrupted by a space 
(possibly with canopy above it) to accommodate a large single 
figure. This is fragmentary and not completely uncovered, 
but is holding a staff or spear. 

South of the East window is a somewhat better preserved 
figure, which has, however, unfortunately been a good deal 
damaged in the initial uncovering. From the presence of 
indications of a cruciform nimbus, this may be a figure of ow 
Lord; there is a scroll in front of the body, and I suggest this 
may be a representation of the post-Resurrection appearance of 
our Lord to St. Mary Magdalen, the scroll having borne the 
words—Noli me tangere. It is of about 1300. 

The West wall, or East face of the Chancel arch, which is 
certainly of 12th century date, contains evidence of 12th 
century ornamental painting, which is continued in the sofht 
and probably other parts of the chancel arch itself and forms 
one of the best instances of 12th century design that has 
appeared for some time. ‘The border on the East side has wide 
red and yellow boundary lines and a key pattern in red, pink, 
grey and white in the centre. The line of the arch was 
followed by a second design. On the soffit, the pattern is 
extremely intricate, consisting of opposed wavy lines crossed by 
others at right-angles and with white dots, and lines of red, 
pink and white, partly filling the spaces. The arch is outlined 
in red and yellow bands. 

THE Nave 

It was not possible in the time available to test the whole 
area of the nave; but it is clear that the evidences of painting 
are so widespread that every part must be examined before any 
brushing down and recolour-washing or plaster repairs are 
done. The East wall, or chancel arch, contained evidence of 
many periods of painting, but mostly fragmentary, as the latte: 
work is on successive layers of whitewash over the original 12th 
century schemie. It may be that not much here will justif) 


preservations but the whole area should be gone over and the 


best preserved fragments kept. 

There is evidence of painting over most of the North wall; 
and towards the East end extremely important and fairly well 
preserved 12th century painting was found. This is apparently 
part of a series—perhaps a life of Christ, or Nativity series 
and the Virgin and Child and possibly St. Joseph (or St. 
Elizabeth and the Child John) can be identified. The earl) 


form of the draperies, and the drawing of the hands with free 
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use of solid white as an impastic recalls the Clayton paintings, 
and the work must be about 1170. 

Further West, confused paintings of many periods were 
found, and one of these, opposite the South door is probably a 
St. Christopher. 


RECOMMENDATION AND Cost 

It cannot be too clearly emphasised that the evidences of 
12th century painting of good quality, that have been found, 
are of the very first importance. 

Such work is bound to be fragmentary; but even the 
smallest areas are valuable in view of the scarcity of painting of 
this period, and the probability that it links up with the 
extremely important Sussex group of early paintings of which 
Clayton and Hardham are almost the sole surviving examples. 

Every effort should be made for the complete recovery, 
preservation and recording of these, and any other painting in 
the church. 

The treatment of the walls can, in a sense, be regarded as 
part of the general restoration of the church, and plaster repairs 
and re-colourwashing are in any event essential. It might be 
possible to combine the work with the uncovering of the paint- 
ings. It is most necessary that the plaster repairs should be 
done in the proper manner on/y under my supervision, and not 
with cement disguised by ill-matched colour-wash which has 
already done much damage in substance and appearance. 

I should say that £50, or £60 would suffice to deal with 
the chancel (exclusive of re-decoration with colourwash when 
the areas of ancient painting that justify preservation have been 
determined). 

To examine and preserve the obviously large area of 
painting in the nave may well cost £200 or £250 (part of which 
will be accounted for by plaster repairs), plus the cost of the 
treatment or cleaning of areas having no ancient wall painting 
or deemed not to justify preservation. The work will take 
months to complete as the area to be dealt with is a large one, 
and much plaster and painting is in a very delicate condition, 
requiring the most tender handling. 

I cannot conclude without once more emphasising the 
extreme interest and importance of this discovery, and the need 
for the most strenuous efforts to raise funds for the preserva- 
tion of the paintings. E, CLIVE ROUSE, F.S.A, 
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HISTORY OF THE CHICHESTER NEEDLES 
BY E., WYNDHAM HULME 
Preface 


It is not generally known that the Rev. Alexander Hay 
author of a History of Chichester in 1804, claims also to have 
written its first Guide,: “‘ which by the favour of the public has 
undergone several impressions ”’ (viz. in 1794? 1795? and 1800. 
Cf. his Pref., p. ix). Hay’s History is undoubtedly a valuable 
work; but it has no List of Contents or Index. Consequently 
the writer wae not always cognisant of what he had written. 
On pp. 121-2, for instance, he argues that as the Romans made 
iron in Sussex it is reasonable to suppose that they taught the 
natives to make needles and thus reached eminence in the 
business. This would give employment to many; but thei: 
mean houses would not have been taxed, and so escaped mention 
in the Domesday Book! On p. 366 however there is a very 


different account. ‘‘ About two centuries ago (i.e. c. 1604) 
Chichester nearly, if not wholly, monopolised the trade of 
England in needle-making. The business was carried on 


principally in the parish of Saint Pancras, without the East- 
gate: almost every house in which, before the civil wars, was 
occupied by a needle-maker. This manufactury is now come to 
an end; Mr. Scale, parish clerk of that parish, was the last, and 
for several years before, the only one of that occupation.” 
(For further account of Scale and his family see the last entry 
Appendix i below). Hay then reverts to the Civil Wan 
period “ when almost every house without the East-gate was 
demolished : and though the houses were subsequently rebuilt, 
the trade never perfectly recovered.” He concludes with a 
eulogy on the Chichester needles which, he alleges, maintained 
their superiority to the last; but they were unable to withstand 
the competition of the Midland needles which were sold at one 
third of the Chichester price. 
Hay’s version was endorsed and embroidered by the Rev. 


F. H. Arnold (8.4.C., xxii, 223) 


obviously had no knowledge of the relevant papers in our 
Transactions. ‘To this individual Spershott’s Memoirs (S.4.C. 


These ‘ Guides’ contain no reference to the needle industry 


, a regular contributor to the 
S.4.C. xviii-xxv, but never a member of the Society. He 
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xxix-xxx) were a 1725 MS. This date in Spershott’s Chrono- 
logy (S.4.C., xxx) is obviously wrong. The paragraph should 
be transferred to the end of his Memoirs; for the reminiscences 
are those of an old man, not of a youth of 14 or 15. 

This history of the Chichester needles would need no 
ebuttal save for the fact that Hay’s second version, with 
Arnold’s additions, has been reproduced in the works of so 
many writers of repute. I have used it is a framework within 
which to confine the scope of this paper. Thus the List of the 
Chichester needle-makers (Appendix i) indicates the date of the 
introduction of the industry, its growth and final concentration 
in the parish of St. Pancras. Appendix ii consists of a survey 
of other centres of English needle-making approximately coeval 
with that suggested for Chichester. In Appendix iii a survey is 
given of the prices of needles in the markets. of London and 
other shipping and naval ports. Beyond this I do not profess to 
oo. The reader must not expect to find here a general history 
of wire and needle-making. He must be content with the short 
bibliography which follows : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
IRON-WIREMAKING : 
(1) P. Longmuir and J. Kenworthy. On Early Wire 


drawing Practice. ‘Engineering,’ Apr. 18, 1913, 
pp. 540-3. 8 figs. 


(2) J. P. Bedson (a representative of the fourth generation of 
a Wire-manufacturing family). On Iron and Steel Wire 
and its development. journal of the Iron and Steel Inst., 
1893, No. 2, pp. 77-101. 


NEEDLE-MAKING : 


(1) Chambers’ Journal, 17th May, 1856. ‘ Needles.” Has 
two accounts of the processes at different periods. 


(2) Aiguillier. Plates from the “ Encyclopédie” of Diderot, 
illustrating French needle-makers at work as well as thei 
tools. 


Appendix Ja: List of the Chichester Needle-makers 
(Abbreviated from the Sussex Marriage Licenses, §.R.S., i, vi, 
iX, Xli, XXIl1, XXV). 

1635-6. Mar. 15. John Mounslow of All Saints, needle- 


maker, married Agnes Blanward of same, w.; ss., Daniel 
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Goble, cordwainer, and Thos. Cocking of same, instrument 
maker. 1640. Oct. 17. Wm. (Robert in Bond) Luckes ot 
S. Bartholomew, pinmaker, and Martha Hitchcocke of same, 
sp.; ss., W.L. and John Mounsloue (signs Mounsloe) of S. 
Peter the Great, mneedle-maker, and Wm. Butler of S. 
Bartholomew, glover. 

1667. Robert Hichcock issued a $d. token bearing 
the arms of the Needlers’ Company, V.C.H. Sussex 
vol. 2, p.229. He was a _ needle-maker in Chichester. 
At a date unspecified but between 1671-6 he married Alice 
Wattes of S. Peter (the Less ?); ss., R. H. Titus Oates of same, 
clerk, and Robert Stint [i.e. Stent] of same, yeoman. S.R.S. ix 
confirms the marriage, but specifies S. Pancras as the parish 
adding that T.O. was R. Hitchcock’s kinsman. 

1682. Aug. 14. Joel Farndon of St. Pancras, needle 
maker, married Susan Skinner of same. 

1685-6. Feb. 15. Thos. Belchamber of S. Olave, needle 
maker, married Mary Briday of S. Peter the Less. In 1717 he 
was surety for Walter Soger, last-maker, and Alice Newman 
of St. Andrew, w. 

1686. Dec. 8. Edward Dolman of Chichester, needle 
maker, was surety in the marriage of Rd. Bilson, butcher and 
Anne Woodruffe of S. Pancras, sp. In 1705-6, Jan. 26, he 
married Mary Cox of St. Peter the Great, sp., Sam. Dolman of 
Chichester acting as surety. [See also Apprentices, infra 
1738]. 

1687. Oct. 29. Abraham Collicke of S. Pancras, pin 
maker, married Mary Harris of All Saints, sp. In 1727, Oct. 
25, he or his son is described as of S. Pancras, needle-maker. 

1704-5. Mar. 4 or 5. Joseph Smith (Smythe?) of S. 
Pancras, needle-maker, married Elizabeth Moleneux 
(Molennueux in Bond) of same, w., ss. J.S. and John Attwood 
of same, innholder. In 1707, Oct. 2, he was surety for Jeptei 
of S. Pancras, husbandman, and Ann Dunds of the same, w 
See also under Wills infra. 

1707. June 14, Stephen Vicars of S. Pancras, needle 
maker, is surety for Robert Upfeild of Tangmer, husbandman 
and Ann Mose of S. Pancras, sp. In 1718, Oct. 7, he married 
Sarah Leggat of same, sp.; ss., S. V. and John Kemp of same 
weaver. See also 1716 infra. 

1709. Oct. 31. Isaac Hammond of S. Pancras, needle 
maker, wr., married Mary Newsam (Nusam in Bond) of same 
w.; ss., J. H. and Rd. Eedes of Chichester, malster. In 1738, 
Oct. 2, he is surety for Jas. Fry of S. Pancras, bricklayer. 
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1716. Dec. 16. Wm. Vicars, needle-maker, of Chi- 
chester, married Elizabeth Lugger of S. Peter the Great, w.; 
ss.. W.V. and Thos. Barnard (tailor?) of Chichester. See also 
1707 supra. 

1717-18. Feb. 22. John Newsam (Newcome in Bond) 
of S. Pancras, needle-maker, b. married Margaret Sparshatt 
(i.e. Spershott) of same, sp.; ss., J. N. and Isaac Hammond of $. 
Pancras, needle-maker. In 1734 he was surety in the marriage 
of Geo. White of Gosport, chapman and Elizabeth Bezer of 
Westborne, sp. 

1727. Oct. 25. Abraham Collick of S. Pancras, needle 
maker, b., married Elizabeth Marshall of Rumboldswyke, sp. 
Collick was presumably the son of A.C., pin-maker 1687, Oct. 
29, supra. 

1732. Sept. 28. Thomas Dollman of Chichester, needle- 
maker, is surety in the marriage of Thomas Grigg of Havant 
and Elizabeth Stanley of Westbourne, sp. 

1774. Mch. 24+. Wm. Powell of S. Mary, needle-maker, 
married Hannah Roberts of Midhurst, w. 

1788. Nov. 7. James Dollman of S. Pancras, needle- 
maker, is surety in the marriage of Thomas Duke of Leominste1 
and Hannah Burden of same, sp. 


Appendix lb (Abbreviated from Sussex Apprentices and 
Masters, 1710-52, S.R.S. xxviii). 

1716. Raymond, Thos., cit. and  needle-maker of 
Chichester, took Stephen Roe s. of Wm. R. of Yapton, decd., 
7 vears, £40. 

1718. Farrenden, John, of S. Pancras, needle-maker, 
took (1) Jeremy Newman, 7 years from 7 Nov., £6 6s.; (2) 
Wm. s. of Wm. Valentine, 7 years, from 1728, £4 4s.; (3 
Jonathan Burnham, 8 years from 1728, 10s. 6d. 

1718. Hammond, Isaac, (See Marriage Licences, 1709, 
supra) of S. Pancras, needle-maker, took Jas. Shepeard, 7 years, 
£5. 

1724. Vicars, Stephen (See also Marriage Licences, 1716 
supra) of Chichester, needle-maker, took Robert, s. of Timothy 
Clinch of Chichester, 7 years, £8. 

1725. Roell, Magdalen of Chichester, needle-maker, took 
“ Jerih ”’ Standigh of Chichester, 7 years, £5. 

1738. Dolman, Thos. of Chichester, needle-maker, took 
Thos. Newman s. of Elizabeth N., 7 years, £1 1s. On the 
28th Sept.. 1732, he was surety in the marriage of Thomas 
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Grigg of Havant and Elizabeth Stanley of Westbourne, sp. 

Wm. Scale, clerk of S. Pancras, the last of the Chicheste: 
needle-makers and for some time the only one. According to 
information kindly supplied by Mr. W. D. Peckham, W.S.. 
son of W. and Ann Scale, was baptised at St. Pancras on the 12 
Mar. 1732-3. The S. Pancras P.R. has “6 March 1791 
buried William Scale, upwards of 40 years Clerk of this 
Parish.” 

Appendix lc—Wills from the Chichester Deanery. 

1715-16, Jan. 21. John Blackwell, needle-maker in the 
parish of East Street, leaves the following will—‘‘ My siste: 
1/- if living; my kinswoman Mary Bud 1/-; my loving and 
entire friend Richard Deane, cutler, in Bersted, Sx., £20 and 
my new wind up jack; my friend Jepther 1/-; rest to John 
Palmer (exec.).”’ J.B. was buried in S. Pancras 3 Feb. 1715-16 
(ex B.T. not in P.R.). 

1721. Mch. 28. Will of Joseph Smith of the city of 


Chichester, needle-maker, proved 1723, Sept. 6. My wife 
Elizabeth, land in Sidlesham; my son James Mullinex. Deans 
6/172. 


In the case of these two wills I owe my information 
entirely to the courtesy of Mr. W. H. Challen. 

Appendix 1—Conclusion. 

Summarising the above figures, thirteen names are obtained 
from the Sussex Marriage Licenses, thirteen from the Masters 
and Apprenticeship Lists and two from Wills (1715-16 and 
1723): total 28. This figure omits marriages of needle-makers 
by Banns—for which an addition of 26 is suggested—making a 
grand total of 54 for the whole period 1636 to 1791 when 
the industry became extinct. (To be continued) 


SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS—No. LXXXVII 
St. JoHN THE Baptist, Kirprorp 

In the twelfth century this consisted of square chancel and 
nave; in the thirteenth a north aisle, almost a second nave in 
width, was added. Early in the fifteenth century (or, to judge 
by style, perhaps late in the fourteenth) the chancel was recon- 
structed and lengthened, and a small sacristy, interesting on 
account of its stone roof, added on the north side; the west 
tower is of about the same date. Both the sacristy door and the 
west door preserve their original furniture; the hinges of the 
latter are Romanesque in form, perhaps re-used from the west 
door existing before the tower was built. W.D.P. 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM NEWTON OF SOUTH.- 
OVER TO HIS SISTER, 26 NOVEMBER, 1598 


On the occasion of the Society's annual meeting at 
Southover Grange, Lewes, this year, the original manuscript of 
a letter written by William Newton, the son of the builder of 
the Grange, was produced by Miss Kk. M. Woodward and 
presented to the Society. Miss Woodward’s great-grandfathe: 
was brother-in-law to William Courthope Mabbott, who 
married Elizabeth Newton, the last of the Newtons of 
Southover. The writer of the letter succeeded his father at 
the latter’s death in 1590. He was a lawyer, an Ancient of 
Gray’s Inn, and married, first, Jane daughter of John Apsley 
of Thakeham, the “pretty Jane” of the letter. His second 
marriage to Jane Stansfield, widow of John Stansfield, grand- 
father of John Evelyn, was the occasion of Evelyn’s residence 
at the Grange (1630-1637) when he attended the neighbouring 
Free School re-founded by Agnes Morley, to which there are 
several references in his diary. William Newton died in 1648 
at the age of 84. W.H.G. 


The text of the letter is as follows : 


My verie good sister amongst my manie meditacions 
after care and paines taken about wordlie matters it cometh 
manie times in my mind (although not soe often as I would it 
might) howe uncertaine and veine the things of this world are. 
And yet wee hunt after them most willinglie because they are 
agreable and most fitting our natures; and yet they are unto 
us, but as a few flowers w“ are sweet unto us in the morning, 
but in the after none being withered, we cast into the dust 
baskett, for as sone as we have them either we are taken from 
them or they from us, or els some trouble or discontent entereth 
into our hartes, so as wee ioye not in them. 


And if some one man amongst a thousand ioye in them, it 
is twentie to one but he taketh to much ioye in them, sutch 
deceiuable things they are, and therefore wee had need to praye 
to god to give us grace to use them as if wee used them not. If 
wee would looke upon the creatures of the world to the end to 
behold the power mercye and goodness of god in them, it were 
well for then they would teach us wisdome yea then we should 
behold god in them; but wee rather behold the diuell in them 
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in makinge them waite upon our carnall affecions and 
vnorderlie lustes. 

I and my pretty Jane (for soe it pleaseth me to have her 
tearmed as you partly knowe) are nowe become howsekeepers at 
Lewes, and therefore | am nowe more afeard then ever I was 
that the world will possesse me to much, for they that are house 
keepers having but meane estates living amongst proude people, 
wher all are brave, an ill example for weomen, and amongst 
covetous men wher nothing is to be had, an ill example for 
Lawyers, if they be not warie, may chaunce to sett their 
liuinges and willes upon the tainter hookes, casting this way and 
that waye how to live in the world, that religion and the care 
of better thinges may be forgotten. But I hope to god I shall 
have grace to be honestlie thriftie, and in steede of care I will 
thinke upon god’s providence which he is able to blesse me, 
whereas care cannot add one farthinge to my wealth Thus 
you see I am bold to write unto you without making choice of 
my matter being thereunto incouraged by the goodnes and 
mildnes of your nature, knowinge by experience that you respect 
your friendes harts, mor than anie other thinge that shall come 
from him. For your cheeses you sent me I hartelie thanke 
you, for they are like to do me credit, for when I come from the 
tearme to Lewes my neighboures will welcome me to my house 
and your cheeses shalbe in my accompt the best dishe that they 
shall have for their welcome, for a banberie cheese is meete to 
be sett in my opinion before welcome gestes onelie especiallie in 
Sussex (wher good cheese is scantie as you knowe well by that 
speciall cheese yt you weer presennted w when you were ther) 
I have I fear acceeded [sic] the boundes of a letter, and there- 
fore w'" my commendacions unto you and my little cosens I 
take my leave, desiering god to blesse you and them w" the 
testimonie of good consciences, and his holie spirit to guide you 
in his waye with pease and comfort thorough Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. 


I] pray commend me humblie to Mr. Elmes and Mrs. 
Elmes 


This xxvit" of November 1598 
You" loving broth" ev" to be commanded 


WILLIAM NEWTON 
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LEWES ELECTION, 1818 


Through the vigilance and generosity of our member, 
the Reverend A. C. Crookshank of Ditchling, an original and 
apparently official record of the polling in the Lewes Parliamen- 
tary Election of 1818 has recently come into the possession of 
the Society. 

It is contained in a quarto exercise book and is headed : 


Borough of Lewes: A Poll taken by William Smart 
and Thomas Whiteman Constables of the said Borough 
on the fifteenth day of June 1818 and continued by 
adjournment to the following day for the Election of 
two Burgesses to represent the said Borough in the 
Parliament summoned to be holden at Westminster on 
the + day of August next. 

The candidates were :— 

George Shiffner Esqre. nominated by Josias Smith 
and seconded by John Chatfield Esquire. 

Sir John Shelley Bart. nominated by John Hoper and 
seconded by Thomas Rogers. 

The Honble. Thos. Erskine nominated by Henry 
Blackman and seconded by Thomas Ebenezer Johnston. 

And there is a note added later in another hand to the effect 
that on the second day of Election Henry Baring Esq. was 
nominated by Wm. Elphick and seconded by Wm. Tugwell, 
and his Qualification was demanded by two electors, but Mr. 
Baring not being present the votes in the fourth column were 
taken for him. 


The record of voting follows and gives the name of the 
voter, the parish in which he lived, his occupation, and the 
candidates for whom he voted. 

The borough at that date did not include Southover o1 
Cliffe and all the electors were drawn from the four parishes 
of St. Anne, St. John, St. Michael, and All Saints. 

There are in all 405 names, but two votes were rejected. 

On the first day 210 votes were cast and the voting was 
fairly even, the numbers at the close of the day being : 


Sir John Shelley 125 
George Shiffner 115 
Hon. Thomas Erskine 93 


The supporters of Shelley and Shiffner seem to have kept 
many votes in reserve, for on the second day they polled far 
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more heavily than Erskine, while Baring got little support. 
The final result was as follows : 


Sir John Shelley 274 
George Shiftner 258 
Hon. Thomas Erskine 112 
Henry Baring 27 


An analysis of the votes confirms what we know from othe1 
sources as to Sir John Shelley and George Shiffner standing in 
the same “ interest.”’ Thus: 


255 Electors voted for Shelley and Shiffne: 
12 u : Shelley and Erskine 
| - .  Shiffner and Erskine 
99 plumped for Erskine 
7 Shelley 
2 Shiffne: 

ZT Baring 


Those who supported Shelley and Shiffner included 
Thomas Dicker, George Molineux and Thomas Whitfield 
(Bankers), William Figg (Land Surveyor), Thomas Budgen 
(Surveyor) and George Grantham (Turner). Erskine’s sup- 
porters included Gideon Mantell (who voted early on the first 
day) and John Dudeney (Schoolmaster). William Lee (Printer) 
plumped for Shelley. 

Other names which those familiar with Lewes will recog 
nise are Charles Huggett (Shoemaker), William Madgwick 
(Grocer), Charles Hillman (Limeburner) and Latter Parsons 
(Stonemason). 

The voters included 38 Labourers, 29 Carpenters, 21 
Taylors, 18 Shoemakers, and 11 Cordwainers. 

There were 8 attorneys at law, 3 surgeons, | doctor of 
physick and | chymist. 

Occupations which would not be represented to-day were 
bargeman, bone-merchant, breeches-maker, coach-master, chaise- 
driver, cooper, currier, chinaman, farrier, feltmonger, hostler, 
lighterman, lath-cleaver, mercer, paper-maker, sawyer, stay- 
maker, tallow-chandler, tanner, tripeman, toll-collector, turn 
kev, umbrella-maker, whitesmith, yeoman. 

The record is signed ‘‘ Edward Verrall, Acting Town 
Clerk.” Edward Verrall, attorney at law, had _ previously 
voted for Shelley and Shiffner. 

Some information from other sources as to the candidates 
may be added :— 


Sir John Shelley was the sixth Baronet of the older Shelley 
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baronetcy. He was not a member of the branch of the family 
which settled in Lewes, but his father had married Wilhelmina 
daughter and heiress of John Newnham of Maresfield Park. 
He represented Lewes in Parliament from 1816 until 1831. 
He and his wife frequently entertained the Duke of Wellington 
at Maresfield (see Diaries and Letters of Frances, Lady 
Shelley). 

Mr. George Shiffner was the son of Henry Shiffner of 
Pontrilas, co. Hereford, M.P. for Minehead. In 1787 he had 
married Mary, the daughter and heiress of Sir John Bridger of 
Coombe. He was member for Lewes from 1811 to 1826, and 
in December 1818 he was created a Baronet. 

The Hon. Thomas Erskine was the third son of Lord 
Erskine, the famous Whig advocate and Lord Chancellor 
1806-7. At that time Lord Erskine was living in Sussex as he 
had purchased a large estate in the parishes of Crawley and 
Lower Beeding to which he gave the name of Buchan Hill, 
after his father the Earl of Buchan. According to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, Thomas Erskine took no 
part in politics, so presumably he did not renew his attempt to 
enter Parliament. He subsequently became a Judge. 

Mr. Henry Baring was probably identical with Henry 
Baring the third son of Sir Francis Baring and later of Cromer, 
Norfolk. His fifth son was created Lord Revelstoke, and his 
ninth son was the first Earl of Cromer, who was for so long : 
period the British representative in Egypt and the virtual rulei 
of that country. 

Further details of the election and of the curious circum 
stances in which the Hon. Thos. Erskine and Mr. Henry Baring 
became candidates will be found in the appendix to Horsfield’s 
History of Sussex. 

THE 6rH DUKE OF SOMERSET’S ACCOUNT 
BOOK, 1684—6! 
COPY OF THE ACCOUNT BOOK (contd.) 


Lost at comette ... ec sia ae or 13 18 00 

Lost at Bagegamon 3 4 6 
1685 
Oct. th25 gave Huddlestone to pay bills at London . 40 18 6 
Nov th5  pavde mombray for a Bob perriwig &c_ 001 16 
Nov.th12 gave Huddlestone to pay bills at Pettworth 

when the family removed to London ... Ma 057 06 6 


’ Correction. On p. 98, 1. 14, for ‘mother’ read ‘ grandmother. 
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ky gave him more the same purpose to pav of 
: more bills .. , 042 13 6 
a, Nov thi3 gave him more for the same use... ‘ 048 00 0 
x. to my own pockett : oe 004 06 6 
,. Novthi7 gave Bowen 010 00 00 
) Novth19 pavde my wifes qu arter ending at Michle- 
yn masse as by receipt 300 00 00 
dy Nov th25 gave Huddlestone to pay Trumbols bill for 
halfe a yeare stable rent 031 10 00 
of Nov th 28 gave Bowen ; ve ; 020 00 00 
ad —th gave him more 010 00 00 
of Decthi gave Mombray to pay bills 16 00 00 
ad Decthil gave Bowen 012 10 00 
Dec th 22 gave Huddlestone to pay Richard- 
son’s bill 024 13 06 
rd Decth 23 gave Huddlestone to pay for a 
o1 horse called witherington ... ; 080 00 00 
* Dec th 23. gave Momebray to pay of a bill 005 06 v0 
gave Huddlestone to pay for a ser- 
nd vants horse saa . 010 00 00 
Ll. Decth 23. gave more to mombray to pay 
he . another bill 015 00 00 
Dec th 24 geve Brunetti to pay for my ; pictor 020 00 20 
no gave Bowen to pay bills .. 100 00 00 
to Dec th 28 gave Bowen to pay Mr Hoare’s bill 170 00 00 
gave Huddlestone : 004 16 10 
ri jan th2 
er. 1686 gave Bowen to pay bills 358 19 07 
hi gave Huddlestone to pay the livery servts 
IS wages 070 00 00 
ra janth6 gave Huddlestone to pay for a pade, 
ler etc. 030 00 00 
(erased) janth14 gave Brunetti to pay ‘for she rry 0-5 00 00 
Dec th 29 payde in part of my wifes quarter 
a 1685 ending at St. Thomas day by ye 
Ye hands of Bowen 200 00 00 
ds sities 
1683 16 07 
1686 
janth 11 gave Brunetti to pay for 13 cheney 
dishes . 0006 00 00 
janth 14 guve him more to pay for severall 
douzen of sherry 0012 05 00 
janth16 gave Bowen & 0065 00 00 
to myself 0001 00 00 
Y" Febth2 gave Bowen 0031 00 00 
Febth 11 gave Bowen to pay of servants 
wages 0200 00 00 
6 Feb th 14 gave Hudlestone . . 0004 10 00 
6 Febth17 gave Brunetfi to pay Mrs Duvett 0032 00 00 
Feb th20 gave to Hudlestorie to chop for the 
) 6 little galloway aa . 0010 00 00 
to my own pocket 009 13 06 
more 0002 00 00 
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Febth 28 more for my own pockett . 0035 09 06 
marthi gave Bowen to pay bills . 0500 00 00 
marth4 gave Bowen to pay a bill for the 
Children ... 0100 00 00 
more to him for the paying of bills 0028 10 00 
to my own pockett ... ; 0021 10 00 
marth4 gave Bowen more to pay bills .. 0112 16 06 
marth18 gave Hudlestone to pay severall 
bills... 0130 00 00 
(erased) gave Bowen to pay the midwife & 
nurse tendant S 0030 00 00 
marth 22 gave Huddlestone to pay ye sad- 
dlers bills &c 0200 00 09 
(erased) gave Bowen to pay bills 
mar th29 gave Bowen to pay my _ wifes 
quarter ending at our Ladyday 0300 00 00 


(erased) marth31 gave Hudlestone to pay ye corn- 
chandelers bills & others 


1801 14 6 





1683 16 7 
3485 11 1 

1686 marth20 gave Bowen to pay ye midwife & 
nurse ve <a eee 0030 00 00 

th22 gave him more ‘to pay the household 
bills : é ... 0070 00 v0 

th31 gave Hudlestone to pay the corn- 
chandelers bill &c 0077 05 00 

Aprth7 gave Hudlestone to pay ye_ stable 
nent &ec ... ‘ ... 0100 00 00 

th8 gave Bowen to pay of the household 
bills to ye 25 mar be . 0300 00 00 
thi0 gave Bowen to pay for linen &c 0094 02 00 
th 10 gave mowbray to pay bills 0006 00 00 
thi9 gave Bowen to pay bills. 0070 00 00 

thi9 gave Huddlestone for the same 
purpose ... 0020 00 00 
th 23 gave him to pay the coachmakers bills 0100 00 00 
for my own pockett : 0005 07 06 
th23 gave Bowen 0043 00 00 


th 25 gave Huddlestone to chop my blacke 
pade for a Bay gelding of Bam- 
fields ee : ; 0032 05 00 
gave Bowen to pay Robins bill &c 0100 00 00 
may thi gave Bowen to pay household bills 0100 00 00 
gave Huddlestone to pay for a barbe 0050 00 40 
gave him to pay the stable bills for 


4+ weeks ... 0050 00 00 
hS gave Bowen to pay of bills ... --» 0300 00 v0 
th6 gave Hudlestone to pay for a Roane 

horse of Sr Henry Porphorys ... 0087 01 96 
th7 gave Bowen to pay a bond debt 

owing to Mr. Rogars Scrivinar . 0500 00 C0 


th8 gave Hudlcstone to pay Sr William 
Dodson’s bill &c te 0100 00 0 








10 
10 
0 
16 


0 


0 


00 
) 00 
) 00 
) 0 


) 00 
) U0 


0 C0 


0 0 
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THE ACCOUNT BOOK OF GEORGE LUXFORD 
OF HELLINGLY 


By R. H. pv’Exsoux, F.s.a. 


Amongst the manuscripts that belonged to the late Hugh 
Whistler is a narrow folio 17th century account book started 
by George Luxford, one of the Sheriffs of 1679: by the 
courtesy of the Hon. Mrs. Whistler, the transcriptions here 
offered have been made. For the documentation of the various 
Luxford relationships 1 have to thank Mr. W. H. Challen, who 
agrees with me, after a partial disentangling of the innumerable 
Luxfords of this and earlier date, that the 19th century sug- 
gested equation of Luxford with Lunsford is most unlikely. 

The book is continued by a later owner until 1767, when 
a third hand writes an inventory of the house (nowhere named, 
but which I suspect to have been Carter’s Corner) and 
endeavours to sum all assets in ‘“‘ Brother John’s hands, in 
which we all have an equal share.” 

George Luxford was the son of Thomas Luxford (1595- 
1664) of Windmill Hill in Wartling. Thomas married thrice; 
firstly Changed, daughter of Thomas Collins of Socknersh in 
Brightling, secondly Elizabeth Puckle of Cliffe, Lewes, and 
thirdly Mary, daughter of John Meere of Westham. By his 
first wife he had a son Richard, who married Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas Henshaw of Billingshurst, at that place 15 
Feb., 1655, and was there buried 2 Sept., 1674. In his will, 
proved in 1677 (Cons. Chic. 26/189), he gives the earlier name 
of Windmill Hill, ‘“ Millards als. Windmill Hill,’ and 
mentions his two brothers, George and John Luxford, in that 
order, his sisters, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel Barton (who 
figures largely in these accounts) and Ann, wife of Thomas 
Jordan, and his own children, Thomas, Richard, George, 
Katherine and Maria Posthuma, the latter unnamed since she 
was born after his death, most of whom are mentioned in 
George’s will later. 

I have neither the baptism nor date of marriage of George. 
He may have been brother, rather than half-brother of Richard 
(John was the son of Mary Meere and lived at More Hall in 
Ninfield, see S.N.Q. xi., p. 42), since in the account book the 
second hand enumerates various Kentish lands, and the Collins 
family had Kentish connections; indeed Changed Collins’ 
youngest brother Increased Collins died as of Sittingbourne 
(Canterbury Wills Vol. 53, fo. 404), his will being proved 20 
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July 1665. He writes of my mother Luxford in 1682, but this 
is no indication of the exact relationship. 

He was Sheriff in 1679, married Rachel Mills (his great 
uncle George Luxford of Ockley in Keymer had married a 
Margery Mills, widow), and was buried in Wartling 16 Jan., 
1712, his will (62 Leeds), dated 12 Sept., 1709, being proved 
2 March, 1712. His widow survived him until 1726, her will 
(Lewes A. 25/245), dated 7 Jan., being proved 21 Sept., 1726. 

The will of George Luxford shows him to have been 
childless, but particularly interested in his namesake George, 
son of Richard Luxford, and grandson of his dead brothe: 
Richard: it is otherwise particularly rich in genealogical and 
topographical information, as the following extracts exemplify. 

GrorcE Luxrorp OF HELLINGLY, Esa. 

62 Leeds. 

12 Sept., 1709. 
burial left to executor (no place stated) 
poor of Wartling, Nendfield, Ashburnham, Herstmonceux 
and Hellingly, 20/- each parish 
my nephew Mr. Thomas Luxford 
my nieces Katherine wife of Mr. John Ecklesham, Maria 
Posthuma wife of Mr. Cosert 
my kinsman Mr. James Hammond 
my kinsman Geo. Luxford, son of my nephew Mr. Richard 
Luxford, to set up his trade when out of apprenticeship, and 
Il commit the care and guardianship of him to my exectr. 
until 21 
all my relations of the family of my brother in law Mr. 
Samuel Barton and all my relations of my brother in law 
Mr. Thomas Jordan 
my nephew Mr. Thomas Barton sole executor 
my wife Rachell the mansion where I now dwell and lands 
purchased of my said brother in law Mr. Samuel Barton 
to my wife and after her decease to my nephew and executor 
Mr. Tho. Barton and his heirs 
My farm lands &c. called great Kitchenham and _ little 
Kitchenham in Ashburnham and Nendfield or in both or one 
of them, and one parcel of woodland (parcel of Hondes 
wood) containing about 20 acres, and one piece of Upland 
and one piece of Brookland with appurt. in Nendfield (some 
times. Wheelers) containing by estimn. 200 acres more o1 
less, except out of these lands (formerly belonging to Kitchen 
ham farm) the Woodfield the starved Stolle and the little 
Hop garden (which are hereafter otherwise devised) unto my 
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said nephew Tho. Barton and Abigall his wife for their lives, 
and after their deaths to the heirs of their bodies 

my niece Anne Barton (sister of sd. Tho. Barton) to be paid 
£30 p.a. for life 

all those several pieces or parcels of marsh lands in Herst- 
mnonceux and Hailsham both or one of them, 62 acres, which 
1 purchased of Jeffery Boys Esq. (except 7 acres in occupn. 
of Tho. Ince) to my niece Mrs. Anne Hammond widow for 
life and after her death to her dau. Mary wife of Mr. John 
Miller and her heirs (except also 2 other pieces 5 acres in 
occupn. of Tho. Browne or his assignees, whereof one piece is 
called the Hempplose which said last two unto my kinsman 
John Hammond son of my said niece Ann Hammond) 

to my wife Rachell for life and after her decease the said 
marsh lands which I purchased of Jeffrey Boys to my nephew 
Tho. Barton 

I give tc my nephew Geo. Luxford, son of my brother decd. 
Richard Luxford, marsh lands in Herstmonceux and Hail- 
sham purchased of Mr, Thos. Boys, also my copyhold land 
&c. holden of the manor of Hasleden lying in Dallington 
and Ashburnham bought of Mr. Joseph Weller. 

to wife Rachell 255 acres ‘Standard farm’ in Nendfield, 
Ashburnham and Hoo, one piece woodland next the Mill 
Pond there a part of Hoades wood 38 acres, land woodfield, 
Starved Stolle, and little Hopgarden, and after decease of 
my wife to my nephew George Jordan son of my brother in 
law Tho. Jordan, George Jordan to pay my niece Eliz. wife 
of Mr. Tho. Rogers of London (his sister) £20 p.a. 

my nephew James Jordan another of the sons of my sd. br. 
in law Tho. Jordan 160 acres in occupn. Barth. Walker in 
Nendfield and Ashburnham, James Jordan to pay my nephew 
George Jordan £10 p.a. for life. 

my nephew Mr. Tho. Jordan one other son of my sd. br. 
in law Tho. Jordan my manor farrn &c. called Rowleigh in 
Charlwood, Surrey and Worth, 282 acres, Tho. to pay my 
niece Mary wife of Mr. Rigby (his sister) £10 p.a. for life 
my farm &c. called Wilshams and Overgang 143 in Ashburn- 
ham in occupn. of John Avery to my niece Anne wife of 
Mr. Jchn Cheriton, one other of the daus. of my br. in law 
Tho. Jordan and for want of issue to my sd. neph. Thos. 
Jordan her brother 

to my niece Mrs. Sarah Jordan, another of the daus. of my 
sd. br. in law Tho, Jordan 250 acres in occupn. of Anthony 
Avery 
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bo 


to my aforsd. kinsman George Luxford, son of my nephew 
Rich. Luxford, land called ‘Gubbydams’ in Hoo, 12 acres 
to my kinsman Wm. Hammond (son of John Hammond late 
of Catsfield, clerk, decd.) land ‘ Spylands’ in Hailsham 
>} acres. 
my kinsman Geo. Luxford, son of nephew Rich. Luxford, 
marsh lands in Bexhill called Pryory Marshes 250 acres in 
occupn. of Barth. Walker 
I give Patchurst als. Patchards in Wartling, Hoo, and 
Pevensey to my wife Racheil and after her decease to my 
nephew Tho. Barton. 
if any nephews or nieces minors, then at 21, or marriage, 
whichever first happens. 
Proved 2 March, 1712 by Tho. Barton. 
The genealogical details may thus be summarised : 
Elizabeth Luxford mar. 27 Sept., 1653, at St. Michael’s, 
Crooked Lane; bur. 13 Nov., 1702, Wartling; to Samuel 
son of John Barton junior of Hellingly, bapt. 21 Oct., 
1632, Hellingly, bur. 27 Jan., 1710, Wartling. They had 
at least two children, Thomas, executor to George Luxford, 
married to Abigail . . . , and Anne. 
Ann Luxford bur. 23 June, 1688, Charlwood, mar. to 
Thomas Jordan, gent., of Charlwood, Surrey. They had 
three sons, George, James, and Thomas, who in 1715 mar. 
Ann Mills of Hellingly, and who was left Rowleigh in 
Charlwood by the Sheriff; also four daughters, Ann mar. 
2 July, 1691, Charlwood, to John Cherrington (4 Feb., 
1611, MHellingly, Robert Charington mar. Elizabeth 
Jordans, widow), Elisabeth, mar. 16 Dec., 1711, Charl 
wood, to Thomas Rogers of St. Michael’s, Bassishaw, 
London, Mary mar. to Rigby, and Sarah. In the will 
of the Sheriff's widow Thomas Jordan and his wife are 
“of Cranbrook.” 
John Hammond, Clerk, A.M. Parson of Ninfield and Cats 
field, bur. 27 Feb., 1707, mar. Anne, niece of George Lux 
ford. They had children, John, James and William, and 
Mary, bapt. 30 June, 1679, Catsfield, married to John 
Miller. Mr. Miller and his wife in Hellingly are men 
tioned in Rachel Luxford’s will of 1726. In 1691/2 
William Hammond bought a tenement in Wartling and 
Herstmonceux (S.4.C. Ixiv., 72). 
The will of his widow, of 1726, mentions John Miles, 


clocksmith ; Mr. Samuel Mills and Mr. Chalendar Mills, all of 
Hellingly; and leaves her residue to Mary Mills, dau. of her 
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brother Nathaniel Mills. 
The account book also gives these additional relations : 
cousins, Henry and John Weekes, and sister Steere. 
(To be continued) 


SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS 
Contributed by Ww. H. CHALLEN 
(Continued fr om Vol. X11., page 110) 


ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS: Jlarriages continued. 
1796—Feb. 27. John Fuller of Uckfield, Sussex, widr., 
and Eleanor Hodson of this parish, spinster. L.B.L. 
(Conclusion of the note to this marriage.) 


William Chambers of Chyngton in Seaford (1751- 
1808), a brother of aforesaid Harry Chambers, married 
at East Blatchington 1782 Susanna Brooks by whom he 
had an only child, Barbara Chambers (1783 E. 
Blatchington-1854 Shermanbury) who married at St. 
Marylebone, London, 1799 Stephen Hasler Challen 
(1773-1858 Shermanbury), a brother of the Revd. Preb. 
John Gratwick Challen, D.D., (1765 St. Peter the 
Great, Chichester-1835 Shermanbury), Rector of 
Shermanbury & Bressingham, Norfolk, and son of John 
Challen (1736 Oving-1794 Shermanbury), Acting 
Magistrate for Sussex, who, according to his detailed 
Account Books,’ made in June 1762 a run-away 
marriage to Edinburgh with Cassandra Lintot Farn- 
combe (1744-1829 Shermanbury), only daughter and 
heiress of Henry Farncombe of Patcham & Shermanbury 
who had married at Shermanbury in 1743 Cassandra 
Gratwick Lintott (1722-1754 Shermanbury) who was 
the Miss “ Cass” Lintot mentioned in the series of 
letters published in 8.4.C. vol: XXII and was the only 
daughter & heiress of Thomas Lintott (1676 Cowfold- 
1729 Shermanbury) of Wallhurst in Cowfold, & 


Shermanbury, who married at Shermanbury 1718' 


6 Examined by courtesy of Mr. R. E. Porter, formerly of Ewhurst 
(Sx.) manor; now of Undermount, Rydal, Ambleside, Westmor- 
land. 

Not 1719 as on pp. 123 & 214 of John Comber'’s “ Sussex 
Genealogies (Horsham centre).” 
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Anne Gratwick (1675-1743 Shermanbury), elde: 
daughter of John Gratwick of Shermanbury, J.P., by 
Anne Holney (1647 Henfield-1727 Shermanbury; 
married 1671 Shermanbury), daughter of William 
Holney® (1615 S. Bersted-1689 Henfield) who married 
at Hunston 2 July 1640 Mary Woodyer daughter of 
John Woodier (1580 Fernhurst-1630 Hunston) who 
married 1606 at Petworth Jane Page (1584 Petworth 
1662(-3) Hunston) daughter of Richard Page of 
Kelsham in Petworth (buried there 1591) by his wife 
Elizabeth who was buried 1641 at Petworth as 
Elizabeth Ellis, widow, as she re-married 1596 at Fittle- 
worth, Thomas Ellis of Lee House in Worth & of 
Kelsham in Petworth where he was buried 24 Jan. 
1605(-6). 

The afore-mentioned John Challen (1736-1794) 
was a son of Stephen Challen (1706-1739 Selsey) who 
married at Aldingbourne 1728 Anne Hasler of Barnham 
and was the only child Richard Challen (1648 Cocking- 
1719 Selsey) had by his 3rd. wife, Elizabeth, widow of 
John Pay of Sidlesham and daughter (bapt. 1674 
Pagham) of Nicholas Bonden by Emlin (formerly 
Willis). Richard Challen’s brother, Stephen Challen 
(1650 Cocking-1731 Oving) of Shopwick House in 
Oving, who by his will left the rents, etc. of certain 
property in St. Andrew, Chichester, for the teaching and 
instructing of ten poor children of the poorest people in 
Cocking & likewise in Oving, had an only child, Mar; 
Challen, (baptised 1705 by a Presb. minister according 
to Oving register), who married firstly John Miller 
(1695-1735), brother of Sir Thomas Miller, 2nd. Bart. 
in 1721 at Rumboldswyke, & 2ndly., (as his first wife) 
the Revd. Tho. Turner, curate of Dorking, Surrey, in 
1744 at Dorking where she was buried in 1762 as of 
Betchworth, Surrey. 


(To be continued 


The Revd. Preb. H. H. V. de Candole, M.A., formerly Vicar of 
Henfield, Sx., but now Bishop of Knaresborough (Yorks.), points 
out that the name of the father as testator of the will dated 1685, 
proved Lewes 1689, is wrongly given as John Holney (instead 
of William Holney) on page 176 of John Comber’s “ Sussex 
Genealogies (Horsham centre)” which has, in consequence, also 
resulting errors on pages 58, 123, 125, 176, 177 & 333, probably 
originating from like errors in $.A.C. vol: LX, pp. 62 & 63. 
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LINDFIELD CHURCH FROM SAXON TIMES 


BY GEORGE MAITLAND 


“ Until comparatively recent times it was usual to regard 
the Weald as being ‘trackless and impenetrable’ in ancient 
days. Modern research has modified this attitude so greatly 
that scholars now refer to a certain type of pottery used in the 
region during the Early Iron Age as being that of the 
‘Wealden Culture’.”' Recent investigation ot the Roman 
roads in Sussex and Kent has revolutionised our conception of 
the Weald in Roman times. But by the middle of the fifth 
century A.D. Roman rule in Britain had come to an end. The 
trafic for which the roads had been designed had ceased to exist 
and the facilities that the roads gave to marauders from the 
coast for rapid raids inland made them a source of danger to the 
forest inhabitants. Roman roads disappeared as main arterial 
routes, but portions of them might continue in use if convenient 
for the trafic of the neighbourhood. This may have happened 
to the stretch of the London-Portslade Way between Hapstead 

~just N. of Ardingly—and the Surrey boundary, along which 
were established settlements that were referred to in a charter 
of 765 A.D. As this charter will be referred to many times in 
the course of this article, it is necessary to set out the material 
portions in full. 


(Latin). . .. 1, Aldwulf,® the King, having been asked by 
my thegn Hunlaf that I would deign to grant him a small 
estate (aliquantulam terram) wherein to build a _ minste1 
(monasterium), agreeing to his prayers do for the benefit of my 
soul for ever freely make over and grant that estate to which he 
seemed to refer. And this estate is in several parts 
(dispertitur). There are 16 hides in the place which is called 
Stanmer, in Lindfield* and Burleigh,* so that he may have and 


' Margary, Roman Roads in the Weald, p. 11. 

The charter is set out with a translation in S..4.C. 86, p. 85. See 
also §.4.C. 70, p. 184. 

At a later date Aldwulf is referred to with the reduced rank of 
alderman. S.4.C, 86, p. 47. This charter was subsequently 
confirmed by Offa, King of the Mercians, by his wife and his son. 
Lindfield, the open land among or with the lime trees. The word 
‘feld’ is just the opposite of our field, for it meant a great stretch 
of unenclosed land, and the Dutch use of veldt brings this home 
to us. Sussex Place Names, part 2, p. 26. Burleigh is probably; 
the clearing with the burh or fort in it. 


~ 
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use it and after him leave it in a perpetual right to whomsoeve: 

he please. And if any of our successors shall change this gift 

may he be cut off from the communion of all the saints fo: 
eternity. And this estate is surrounded by these bounds. 

(Old English) Firstly from Moustone, south to the 
‘andowi’ hill, thence to the valley, so due north to Patchway 
so to the boundary stream, Ditchling, and Stanmer and West 
meston, and so due east to the white road, so north to 
Wivelsfield, thence east to the boundary hedge, thence thus to 
Moustone. 

These are the woodlands of Wivelsfield, firstly at 
‘Hampel’s pool’ and at ‘ Friday’s east,’ so to the long stream, 
between the two Wivelsfields, west thence to the Henfield 
stream. 

This is the east boundary to Stanmer, the same way to 
‘huma’ enclosure, eastward to the common land and the long 
ridge belonging to Stanmer, thence eastward to the fish wood, 
so north to Henfield and Woolpack. 

These are the names of the pig pastures which pertain t 
Stanmer, the fish wood, and the odd-shaped woodland with the 
ash trees,® the sloping enclosure,’ Walstead,® Lindfield,’ Pax 
hill,? and Buxshall,® ‘ Leofecild’s shelter.’ ‘They are in the 
centre and on the north, northwards from the stable field, and 
Chittingly and Stone,” and so thence to the Barley Lands® and 
eastward to ‘ waesteat ’!° and the clearing of the ‘ Halfocungas. 

(Latin) I, Aldwulf, the King, with my assent given person 
ally and with my own hand have signed this grant with a view 

° Henfield, the high open land, now Scaynes Hill, rises some 250 
feet from the marshy land adjoining the river Ouse. 

® “aescincuinc,’ see S.4.C. 86, p. 89, Sx. P.N. p. 48. The Anchor: 

Wood, between Awbrook Old Farm and the Anchor Inn, Scavnes 

Hill, still contains a large number of ash trees. 

As the pig pastures seem to be named in geographical order this 

enclosure may have been on one of the slopes between Scaynes 

Hill Common and Walstead. 

[hese pastures all adjoin the river Ouse. An early Iron Age 

lrans-Wealden track goes from the river to the high open land 

of Henfield and thence past Awbrook Old Farm and Wivelsfield 
to the South Downs by Westmeston, thus passing through 

Aldwulf’s estate. See S.N.Q. XI, p. 62. 

‘ For the great stone at Philpots Camp known as “Great upon 
Little” see S.4.C. 73, p. 157. Philpots is another name for the 
Barley Lands. 

Was ‘ waesteat’ West Hoathly? Chittingly and Stone were both 
in West Hoathly, see §.4.C. 67, p. 222. 
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to the building of a minster (monasterium)'! and the increase of 
those there serving God and St. Michael, although they were 
founded long since by the pious men of former times. 


The little estate, to which the late Miss Holgate gave the 
name of the Canon’s Manor of South Malling’ still retains its 
identity and a manor map with the date of 1830 confirms the 
description in the Charter that it was in several parts. At the 
time when the map was made the estate began just below 
Wivelsfield Green and continued N. for a distance of 24 miles 
to a point above Awbrook Old Farm. In this sector the 
breadth did not exceed 800 yards and the W. boundary was the 
lane known as Slugwash Lane. 

The estate started again just above Bedales and continued 
N. for nearly 2 miles, but in this second sector the breadth was 
as much as 2+ miles and included Walstead, Lindfield, Paxhill 
and a long stretch of the river Ouse. At one point the W. 
boundary seems to have been the embankment of the Roman 
London-Portslade Way. According to the map _ neither 
Buxshalls'* nor Henfield'* were then part of the estate, both 
having passed to the Manor of Plumpton Boscage. 

Apart from a small plot of land, under 100 yards square, 
at Hapstead, N. of Ardingly, there was a gap as far as Stone 
hurst where the estate began once more and stretched N. for a 
distance of 14 miles. This third stretch had a breadth in places 
of a mile and included the Barley Lands, the great stone 
‘Great upon Little’ at Philpots and Chittingly. Along this 
stretch the W. boundary was the main road which here adjoins 
the old Roman road. 

There was then another gap until Turner’s Hill where the 
fourth sector began and stretched N. for rather more than 24 
miles as far as the boundary of the county. Along this stretch 
the W. boundary was the present main road. The estate 
extended E. for a breadth of 1§ miles and included the 
old Roman London-Portslade Way that passed through the 
Burleigh estate and by Burleigh House. 


“The word monasterium was often used to signify any large 
church, whether served by seculars or regulars, and to the present 
day the Cathedral Churches of York and Lincoln and many 
others are called Minsters though monks never had anything to do 
with either.” Stephens, See of Chichester, p. 17. Minsters were 
collegiate churches, communities of men living together, to whom 
the title Canon was given. See Church Life in the 13th Century, 
Moorman, p. 19. 

SAL. 36, 6. 283. 7 B.A. 71, p. 2. * S§.N.Q. III, p. 140. 
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A study of the manor map gives the impression that the 
estate that Hunlaf had seemed to suggest was the large settle- 
ment around Lindfield and the series of scattered settlements 
that lay “strung like beads upon a chain!’ along the road o1 
succession of roads that stretched from the Downs to the Surrey 
border. The central feature of the estate was Lindfield, 

connected with Lewes and the sea by one of the few rivers in 
’ East Sussex and served by the London-Portslade Way that 
passed within a short distance and by subsidiary roads that 
covered the county almost from end to end. Was Lindfield the 
place that Hunlaf had in mind as the site of the minster that he 
was going to build for the increase of those serving God and St. 
Michael, the members of a foundation that dated back to the 
pious men of formey times, who, later, were to be known as the 
Canons of St. Michael and the Canons of Malling? Was that 
minster the forerunner of the present church? There are 
reasons for thinking that it was, ‘ but it should be said at once 
that the evidence on which we must rely is, with few exceptions 
fragmentary and equivocal and presents an easy target for 
destructive criticism.”?* But, first, let us find out something 
more about the men serving God and St. Michael and about 
their foundation at South Malling. 

Malling is on the N.E. outskirts of Lewes. A religious 
foundation, later to be known as the College of South Malling, 
was established there at a very early date. Tradition speaks of 
Ceadwalla, King of the West Saxons from 685 to 688 A.D., as 
the first founder,?? but as he is not referred to in the records of 
the College, there may be no substance in the tradition. But 
there is nothing improbable about it. The description in 
Aldwulf’s charter of the men serving God and St. Michael as 
“pridem religiosa antiquitate fundati’’ suggests that the 
foundation was established by a generation to which in A.D. 
765 the word ‘ antiquitas”’ could be applied. Ceadwalla was 
closely associated with Wilfrid of York, who between 681 and 
685 had converted Sussex to Christianity. He had given 
Wilfrid the “little estate” (aliquantulam terram) in West 
Sussex upon which the foundation of Selsey had been built." 
*® §.A4.C. 67, p. 223. It is curious that along this estate there were 
three “burhs” or fortified camps; Burleigh—the clearing with 
the burh, Philpots with its prehistoric camp, see S.4.C. 73, p. 157, 
and Sothenbury—the Southern burh on the high open land at 
Henfield, see S.N.Q. 10, p. 154. 

"* Sayles, Medieval Foundations of England, p. 1. 
" “Cedwalla Rex primus fundator.” Leland, Coll. 1, p. 86, 
Tanner, Mon. p. 549. ™ See S.4.C. 86, p. 59 
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When it was decided to found a religious community in East 
Sussex he may well have wished to be identified with that 
project. 

As a centre, in which to establish a religious community 
in East Sussex, Malling was an obvious choice. It was on the 
river Ouse, the chief river of East Sussex. It was connected 
by downland roads and tracks with various places along the 
coast. It had been selected by the Romans as the place from 
which to lead a trunk highway towards London. That high- 
way joined at Barcombe, also on the Ouse, a few miles to the 
North, the Sussex Greensand Way, the Roman road that ran 
along the foot of the Downs to Storrington and connected 
thence with Stane Street, the London-Chichester Road. There 
were, thus, direct means of communication between Chichester, 
the capital of West Sussex and Malling, on the outskirts of 
what .was to be the future capital of East Sussex. Whether 
founded by Ceadwalla or not, it was to this community at 
Malling of the men serving God and St. Michael that Aldwulf 
gave the little estate that included Stanmer, Lindfield and 
Burleigh. 

Nothing more is heard of the foundation at Malling or of 
the men serving God and St. Michael until the Domesday 
Survey. Domesday Book twice refers to them. Under the 
heading “ The Land of the Archbishop” the Canons of St. 
Michael held 4 hides in Malling Hundred. In Falmer 
Hundred the Canons of Malling held of the Archbishop 
Stanmer. In 1086 the men serving God and St. Michael, 
known as the Canons of St. Michael and the Canons of 
Malling, were still holding the estate at Stanmer given to them 
by Aldwulf in 765. Nothing more is heard until about 1150 
when the College was re-established by Archbishop Theobald, 
who was regarded as its modern founder.'® He was responsible 
for moving the site of the College to South Malling where he 
built a new Church. He greatly increased its endowments and 
from his time, after a somewhat hesitant start, it is possible to 
trace the history of the College until its dissolution. An out- 
standing feature of this history is the close connection between 
the College and Lindfield. The Dean and the three Canons 
owned the vill of Lindfield and had owned it from time 
immemorial—‘ idem Decanus et tres Canonici predicti habent 
et eorum predecessores habuerunt a tempore et per tempus cujus 
contrarii memoria hominum non existit villam de Stammere 


” §. ALC. 5, p. 129. 
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simul cum villis de Lyndefeld et Burlegh cum omnibus 
pertinentis eorundem.’*°) The Dean himself held, appropriated 
to his own deanery, the church of Lindfield together with the 
Chapel of Sothenbury—‘ Decanus per se habet appropriatan 
ad suum Decanatum ecclesiam de Lyndefeld cum capella de 
Shotenebery ’*' and there “ for the collection of the autumnal 
fruits and for the better edification’’ of the people he was 
permitted to reside for the space of three months in each year 
without infringement of the oath of residence at Malling, 
which he took upon his appointment.** The Deans of the 
College were the Rectors of the Church.2? The Dean owned 
the mill, which is still called the Dean’s Mill. From Edward 
the Third he and the Canons obtained the grant of a weekly 
market and two annual fairs to be held in their own vill of 
Lindfield—apud villam suam de Lyndefeld*4—and in a part of 
Lindfield they were wont to course.*°> Honouring the bargain 
that had been made with Aldwulf, who had handed over to 
them the estate ‘‘ pro remedio anime mee imperpetuum ”’ they 
prayed daily for the soul of ‘‘the most serene Highness 
Aldwulf, formerly Duke of Southsax, and first founder*® of this 
College who gave to it Lyndefelde and Stanmer with all that 
appertains to them.’’*? 

Did this close connection between the College and Lind 
field and the Church of Lindfield date from the time of 
Aldwulf’s grant or from some event in its subsequent history? 
Nothing is known of any such subsequent event and it is reason 
able to conclude that the bond dates back to 765 and that the 
church at Lindfield was the monasterium contemplated in the 
grant. A minster at Lindfield, in the heart of the ‘‘ trackless 


S.4.C. 21, p. 160. " S-Mde. 2, p. 162, S.NO. X, p. 154 
* §.A.C, 5, p. 133. Rules as to residence were frequently ignored 
cf. Moorman, Church Life in the 13th Century, p. 21. 

The list of clergy, who have served the Church, corresponds, in 
its broad outlines, with the list of the deans as given in V’.C.H. 2, 
p. 48, but neither list is complete. Both lists commence with 
William de Bosco, circa 1230. There was a Dean named Eilafe 
circa 1150, see Horsfield 2, p. 167; one H. before 1184, §.R.S. 40, 
p. 131; and de Bosco was appointed by Archbishop Hubert (1193 
1205). Neither list refers to Roger de Stratton, 1330, Cal. Papa 
Letters 2, p. 337, or to John Druell, 1441, Reg. Arch. Chichele 1, 
pp. 308, 312, or to John Ayrry, who was Dean in 1453, S.N.Q 
XII, p. 113. 

S.AC. 21, p. 263. * S.A.C. 83, p. 43. 

“non eos solum ecclesiae vel monasterii dici Fundatores, qui 
primum ecclesiam aut monasterium extruunt dotantve ex proprio 
fundo; sed etiam illos qui instaurant vel augent maxime. 
Du Cange Gloss. * S.440.'S, p. 129 
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and impenetrable’? Weald in 765! In days gone by that 
would have been regarded as a wild suggestion. But Aldwulf’s 
charter shows that in 765 there were already well-established 
settlements in the district. What could have been more 
natural than that the men serving God and St. Michael in their 
College at Malling on the river Ouse, fired by the missionary 
zeal of the pious men of former times or by the more material 
prospect of augmenting their own wealth, should have wished 
to establish a dependent church to serve the Wealden inhabit 
ants further up the river. 

Nothing is known about the Saxon church. The first 
reference to a church at Lindfield is in a charter of about 1200 
A.D. in the Cartulary of the Priory of St. Pancras, Lewes.?* 
This charter refers to a dispute between the Priory and the 
Dean of Malling with regard to the Chapel of Sothenbury, the 
Chapel that together with the Church at Lindfield was appro- 
priated to the Dean, and in the Charter the Dean and Chapter 
speak in definitely possessive terms of ‘our church of Lind- 
field.” But that church could not have been the present 
structure, the oldest portion of which is Early English and 
dates from the first half of the 13th century. The fact that the 
name of William de Bosco, upon whom the church was con- 
ferred by Archbishop Hubert (1193-1205) and who died 
between 1230 and 1234, heads the list of the clergy who served 
the church, suggests that he may have been responsible for the 
present building and the first, since its consecration, to serve it. 
Judging by the fierce fight that he waged with the rich and 
powerful Priory of Lewes in connection with the Chapel of 
Sothenbury,”® he must have been a proud and forceful character, 
the type of man who would want the church that was appropri- 
ated to him and that he had served so long, to be a noble and a 
worthy building. 


DEDICATION OF PENHURST CHURCH 

The dedication of Penhurst, hitherto unknown, is proved 
by a will, now at the Kent County Archives, Maidstone, to 
have been to St. Michael. John Penherste’s will was proved 
at Canterbury, 8th July, 1503, owing to the see of Chichester 
being vacant. In it (P.R.C. C.7.59) he is described as of the 
parish of St. Michael the Archangel of Penhurst in the shire of 
Sussex. R. H. D'ELBOUX. 


* S.R.S. 40, p. 131 * tbid., pp. 127-131 
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AN IRON AGE AND ROMANO-BRITISH SITE ON 
SLONK HILL, SHOREHAM 


BY N. E. S. NORRIS, G. P. BURSTOW, F.S.A. AND F. H. WITTEN 


An ancient hollow way crosses the south-west side of the 
promontory of Slonk Hill and passes the head of an ancient 
bostle on the north slope, just over the Kingston-Old Shoreham 
parish boundary. It follows the north side of the saddle behind 
Slonk Hill just above the 200-foot contour line through hither- 
to uncultivated downland until it is lost in the cultivated field 
tothe north. The lynchets of Celtic fields accompany the road 
on both sides in its course, those to the east being most obvious. 
(See Plan). 

Recent ploughing on the saddle behind Slonk Hill has 
uncovered a large area of ancient occupation west of this road, 
including an Early Iron Age site (Site ‘C’) and an extensive 
Romano-British site (Site ‘ A’). A midden on Slonk Hill itself 
(Site ‘ B’) may be connected with site ‘ A.’ 

Dr. E. C. Curwen, jn his ‘ Account of the Excavations on 
Thundersbarrow Hill,’! describes a ridgeway leading from there 
towards Slonk Hill. Soil markings visible in the ploughed field 
south of this hill revealed, in the autumn of 1948, a further 
stretch of this road to a point within 1,500 feet of the bostle 
which ascends the north slope of the saddle of Slonk Hill in the 
vicinity of site ‘A.’ It seems probable therefore that there was 
a direct connection between the Thundersbarrow Hill settle- 
ment and the Romano-British one on Slonk Hill. 





LEGEND OF THE PLAN 


Plan of Slonk Hill area in Kingston and Old Shoreham parishes 
showing Roman and pre-Roman sites, ancient roads, and Celtic fields. 
Che position of the two latter features must be taken as approximate, 
having been plotted from air photographs of the site. 


Parish boundaries. 
== Ancient Roads. 
Modern field boundaries destroyed by recent cultivation. 


xx x Areas of Romano-British pottery on site ‘ A,’ probably repre- 
senting pits or hut floors 


See dnt. J., Vol. XIII, p. 109 and Fig. 1. 
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Seek ‘A’: 

Late in 1948, one of the writers? excavated a double pit in 
the southern part of this area (see accompanying plan where this 
pit is indicated by figure 1), which had been exposed by recent 
levelling work preparatory to ploughing the site of the 1914-18 
Army Camp. 

Among a large quantity of coarse wares, including many 
of 2nd century A.D. types, the pits contained the following 
finer kinds of pottery : 

1. Three-quarters of the side (no base) of a concave 
sided conical cup, F.33 (Sub type Pudding Pan Rock 12) Dark 
red glaze, probably Lezoux ware. Mid 2nd. century. 

2. Base and half side of dish F.18/31. Potter’s mark 
? ATILIA. .’ probably Atilianus, who worked at Lezoux 
(active in Hadrian-Antonine period). Rivetted with lead. 

3. Small part of rim of flanged mortarium, F.43, Curle 
type 21, with horizontally fluted wall. Probably not studded 
with grit internally. Hard, light-red glaze. Cf. Oswald 
& Pryce, Terra Sigillata, P1. LUXXIII, No. 4, which was 
trom Silchester and Antonine in date. 

4. Part of rim and decoration of bowl F.37. Hard, red 
glossy glaze. Ovolo border with asymmetrically-placed 
tongue. Figure and divided metope design with detached 
festoon containing a dolphin. (Cf. Oswald & Pryce, P1. XII, 
No. 4, Newstead II, mid 2nd. century). 

5. Part of ornamented side of bowl F.37. Poor flaking 
glaze. Metope decoration of 2nd century type. 

6. Part of ornamented side of bowl F.30. Dark red 
matt glaze. Divided metope decoration. Lower part with 
‘ arrowhead ’ infilling. Characteristic type of the ‘turn’ of the 
Ist and 2nd centuries. 

7. Small part of a Castor Ware ‘ Hunt Cup’ showing 
ears of a hound in chase. These cups are, according to the 
B.M. Guide (1922 edition, p. 115), dateable to 135-200 A.D 

The coarse wares included a large part of a ‘ poppy-head 
beaker with zones of raised dots. 

Immediately to the north, and in two cases, actually in the 
sides of the double pit, were several post holes, through one of 
which ran a definite square-cut bedding trench. In the latter 
post hole occurred the Samian sherd No. 5. There seems little 
difference therefore in the date of the pits and the post holes 


Ihe credit of finding and reporting the double pit on site ‘ A’ is 


due to Mr. Witten. (N.E.S.N;). 
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although it seems improbable that they were in use at one and 
the same time. 

A Cremation Burial: In the area of site ‘A’ the plough 
had turned up the remains of a cremation group. (See annexed 
Plan, where position of cremation is indicated by the figure 
2). Itconsisted of a few fragments of the base of a grey, sandy 
vessel, a large part of a Samian dish (F.18/31), the base 
missing, and, in a small mass of burnt bone, a much worn 
dupondius of Hadrian, the type illegible. 

Site ‘ B.’ 

Levelling of war-time trenches on Slonk Hill promontory 
revealed a midden. The centre was 80 feet W.S.W. of the 
centre of the site of the tumulus (marked on Ordnance Survey 
maps but now destroyed). It was roughly circular and about 
40 feet in diameter. The two cuttings which were made 
through it showed it to consist of a layer varving from 6 inches 
to 1 foot in thickness of black soil. This soil was packed with 
oyster, cockle and a few mussel shells, animal bones (comprising 
ox, sheep, pig and dog), pot-boilers, iron and bronze fragments, 
and great quantities of small sherds of Romano-British pottery. 
The latter included Samian Ware, decorated forms 30 and 37, 
Castor Ware, New Forest Ware, 2nd and 3rd century coarse 
wares. Two coins came from the upper level of this deposit, 
being found 30 feet apart : 

(a) Obv: Bust, laureate and cuirassed to right. 

IMP CONSTANTINVS PF AVG. 

Rev: Sol, radiate, standing left, right hand extended, 
left holding globe, pallium over left arm. 
Star in left of field. 
SOLI INVICTO COMITI. 
Mint Mark PLN. 
(313-317 A.D.). 

(b) Similar to (a) but not identical. Reverse has TN 

in left of field and star in right. 

A pin head of twisted bronze wire was also found in this 
deposit, representing a ‘ Caduceus,’ the serpent-entwined staff 
and one of the attributes of Mercury. 
ste ©: 

In the area marked ‘C’ on the accompanying plan we 
found a considerable amount of Early Iron Age pottery and 
many pot-boilers on the surface. Probing revealed two pits of 
this date. We were unable to uncover the full plan of these. 
The larger pit contained definite stratification which included 
several sooty layers. The small amount of pottery recovered 
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from our cutting through one side of these pits appeared to be 
all of the Iron Age Al type and included common flat rims of 
that period® and one piece with finger impressions on the rim. 
The pottery from the pits and the different levels of each pit 
appears to be of the same date. 

The reader is referred to the accompanying plate for plan 
and section of this pit. 

A selection of the finds from the above excavations has been 
placed in the Marlipins Museum, New Shoreham, and copies of 
plans and sections will be placed in the Barbican House 
Library, Lewes. 

We have to thank Mr. W. Gorringe of Kingston New 
Barn and his tenant Mr. Newnham for permission to dig site 
‘ B,’ and the trustees of the Bridger Estates and their tenants, 
the W.A.E.C., for permission to dig sites on the saddle of 
Slonk Hill. 

Recently two coins were picked up by a schoolboy, D. R. 
A. Atkinson, on site ‘A.’ By the courtesy of Mr. Cheal, of 
Shoreham, who has given us assistance in very many ways, the 
following particulars of these coins can be recorded here : 

Dupondius of Augustus. 

Obv: (CAESAR AVGVST. PONT. MAX. 
TRIBVNIC. POT.). Bare head 
Augustus to right. 

Rev: M. MAECILIVS TVLLVS Ill. VIR 
(A.A.A.F.F.) around S.C. 

Date: 12 B.C. Condition: Rather worn. Ref : 
Cohen 448. 

Dupondius of Septimius Severus : 
Date: 193-211 A.D. (by portrait). 
Condition: Much worn and corroded. _ Illegible. 


oT 


ROMAN COINS FROM LITLINGTON.—T wo Roman coins 
have been found at Litlington in the garden of a semi-detached 
cottage recently built in an old garden. The first, a bronze 
Roman coin, found during the war, was given to a man who has 
now left the village. The more recent find by Mr. Bond 
junior is a worn silver coin about the size of a sixpence and is a 
decurius of the Roman Republic dating about 100-150 B.C. 
having a head of Roma helmeted on one side and on the reverse 
dioscuri on two galloping horses. R. C. MUSSON. 


Cp. Highdown Report, 8.4.C., Vol. 81, p. 192, fig. 3, f, g, h. 
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SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


COUNCIL 


Twenty-one members of the Council attended the meeting 
held at Barbican, House on Wednesday, February 9th, 1949. 
Seventeen new members were elected and six deaths were 
reported. 

It was learned that it was too late for any steps to be taken 
with regard to the preservation of the prehistoric site at Park 
Brow, but that the Ministry of Works had received an 
assurance that after this year’s cropping the area would be laid 
down to permanent grass. 

The Ministry was understood to be considering an 
application for permission to erect a studio over the site of 
Seaford “ Crypt” and a report was awaited. 

Representatives were elected to attend the Canterbury 
Congress of the South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies and 
nominations were made for various offices of the Society—all 
since confirmed at the Annual General Meeting. 

A number of estimates were considered and the following 
programme of work approved. 

(a) Electric lighting to be installed in the new muniment 

room in the Barbican Gatehouse, Lewes. 

(b) Brush-wood to be cleared from the Castle Mound. 


(c) Repairs to be carried out on the Keep of Lewes 
Castle. 

(d) Roofing to be stripped and repaired at Anne of 
Cleves’ House. 

The Council met on April 13th, when 18 members were 
present. Mr. Salzman, as senior member, took the chair. 
Mr. Margary was then re-elected Chairman and Mr. Godfrey 
Vice-Chairman. Thirty-one new members were elected and 
16 resignations and deaths were .reported, including that of 
Bishop Hordern. 

The Curator of Deeds noted the receipt of maps and 
estate plans from Mrs. Ivor Grantham, collections of deeds 
and documents from Mrs. Gye and Mr. E. R. Burder, also 
from the West Sussex County Council Records Committee of 
items relating to places in East Sussex, including a plan of 
Glynleigh by W. Figg. Typed calendars had been prepared of 
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over 600 documents in the Borrer and Chalvington Manor 
collections. 

The Museum Committee reported the installation of a 
new Bronze Age case and of storage cupboards 

The Research Committee reported the opening of a trial 
excavation at a possible neolithic site at Coombe Hill, 
Jevington, by Mr. Musson, and on the progress of other work. 
The lectures on Roman Sussex organised by the Committee 
jointly with Brighton Technical College during the winter had 
been most successful and a similar series next year at Worthing 
was under discussion. 

The development plan for Chichester was considered and 
a resolution passed that Chichester-within-the-Walls ought to 
be regarded as a ‘ precinct,’ in the town-planning sense, and no 
major alterations allowed there. This was formally communi- 
cated to the Clerks of the City Council and West Sussex 
County Council. 

Mr. Stevens reported the receipt of official lists of historic 
buildings for certain towns and said others were expected. 
Advice of members regarding the lists of their towns would be 
welcomed. 

Repairs to the roof of the Marlipins were to be carried out 


at a cost of £268 for which local appeals would be made. 


LOCAL MEETING AT MOUNT CABURN 


The first meeting of this series in 1949 was held on 
Saturday, April 30th, in pleasant weather, and took the form 
of a walk under the leadership of Dr. E. C. Curwen, F.S.A. 
Assembling in Glynde a party of about 120 members and thei: 
friends ascended Mount Caburn by a convenient track. An 
account of the development of the ramparts as revealed by 
the earlier excavations was given by Dr. Curwen whilst the 
party sat in a convenient hollow near the main gateway of the 
camp which was then inspected. Shower clouds, threatening 
at times, gave a suitable impression of this exposed spot. 
Ranscombe Camp, on the western flank of Caburn, was next 
visited, and the walk was then continued across Oxteddle 
Bottom and the Golf Course to Lewes with fine views of the 
Celtic field systems near Bible Bottom. I.D.M. 


LOCAL MEETING AT SOMPTING AND LANCING 


Members and their friends met at Sompting Church on 
Saturday, 28th May. Mr. W. H. Godfrey gave a very lucid 
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account of the Church, which presents many architectural 
problems. He pointed out that the Saxon Tower is the only 
one of its type in England, although many specimens are to be 
seen in the Rhineland. 

A visit was then paid to the Church of St. Thomas the 
Less, Lancing, where Mr. Godfrey gave a short description of 
its more unusual features, including a peculiarity of construc- 
tion at the east end of the south aisle, and the fact that there 
had since been a tower at the west end of the nave. 

After that the party proceeded to Lancing College, where 
tea was served in the magnificent Hall. Mr. B. W. T. 
Handford described the Hall, and then members entered the 
Chapel where he gave a most interesting description of its con- 
struction, and of the grand determination of its founder, Canon 
Woodard. Mr. Handford reminded his listeners that building 
in the Gothic style continued throughout the 17th and 18th 
Centuries and during the first half of the 19th Century. In 
his opinion the Chapel was the finest example of Gothic of the 
Victorian era, and had Mr. Carpenter, its architect, not died 
at an early age, he might have succeeded in maintaining a 
purity of style throughout the country and in preventing the 
erection of some of the worst examples of Victorian Gothic. 
He referred to the tower of the Parish Church at East 
Grinstead as a good example of 18th Century Gothic.  E.R.B. 

SUMMER MEETING 

A particularly interesting and enjoyable meeting was held 
on Monday, June 20th, at Amberley, Parham and Storrington, 
when some 240 members and their friends attended in perfect 
summer weather. The proceedings opened at Amberley 
Church which was described by Mr. W. H. Godfrey, the fine 
Norman chancel arch with its heavy dog-tooth moulding being 
especially noteable, as also the early windows in the north and 
west walls. The adjoining Castle was next visited by the kind 
permission of the Hon. Mrs. T. A. Emmet, and members 
found themselves in a most delightful garden, charming in 
itself and surrounded on all sides by the old curtain wall of the 
Castle full of interesting evidences of the rooms that formerly 
existed against it. Mr. Godfrey described the rather com- 
plicated development of the buildings from the early manor 
house to the fine castle of Bishop Rede in 1377 which-is very 
largely what one sees upon the site to-day. Mrs. Emmet very 
kindly allowed the party to enter the house and inspect its fine 
staircase and ancient hall. 
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The party moved on to Parham and after a picnic interval 
in the pleasant surroundings of its park they were able to enjoy 
the beauties and treasures of this fine Elizabethan house, both 
inside and out, by kind permission of the Hon. Clive Pearson. 
Mr. Godfrey described the house, which in its present form 
dates from 1577, incorporating an earlier structure in its 
eastern wing, and recalled very fittingly the striking similarity 
of the Society’s visit two years ago to another house of this 
type, Wakehurst Place, Ardingly, upon just such a summe: 
day, when the company were assembled as now upon a smooth 
lawn in front of a finely balanced Tudor facade. Sussex is 
indeed fortunate in its great houses, though their upkeep in 
modern conditions must be a matter of growing concern. 
Members were conducted over the principal rooms by very 
efficient guides who explained the pictures and other treasures 
of which there are a great number and variety, notably perhaps 
a very fine four-poster bed whose hangings were worked by 
Mary Queen of Scots and her ladies during her long period of 
imprisonment. (It may be of interest to note that Parham is 
now open to visitors on Wednesdays, Thursdays and Sundays 
from April to October 23rd, from 2 to 6 p.m., entrance being 
by the East Gate, from Storrington). 

The little church of Parham, in the park adjoining, was 
open and its simple features were explained by Mr. O. H. 
Leeney. It was built in 1815 and preserves its period fittings, 
including the Squire’s room-like pew complete with fireplace, 
but has a very interesting early lead font. 

Tea was next taken in the pleasant garden of the Manor 
House Hotel, Storrington, after which Mr. Leeney gave an 
account of this much-altered church which may still contain 
Saxon work in its north wall and aisle. Some interesting early 
chalice cloths were on exhibition, one of Elizabethan date 
and in wonderful preservation, for which it is hoped to publish 
further details in a forthcoming issue. Thus ended a day that 
will, it is certain, linger in the minds of many who were 
fortunate enough to take part in it. 1.D.M. 


LEWES CASTLE 
Members visiting Lewes will see that much-needed repairs, 
delayed by the war, are now in hand upon the Keep. The 
work is under skilled direction and will take a long time. It 
will be costly but is unavoidable. 
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HucH MaupsLtay Horpern, BisHop 


Bishop Hordern came of a Kentish tamily, and was at 
school at Winchester with E. G. Godfrey-Faussett, another 
Kentish man, who in later life was prominently associated 
with Sussex and the Sussex Archeological Society. Hordern 
was ordained at Chichester by Bishop Durnford and spent the 
whole of his long working life in Sussex. After a short curacy 
at Warnham (1892-4) he became Vicar of Singleton, where he 
remained for 16 years. It was there that he acquired that 
wide knowledge and deep love of rural Sussex which remained 
a feature of his life to the end. His duties as Vicar of St. 
Nicholas, Brighton (1910-1923), Archdeacon of Lewes (1923- 
1929) and Bishop of Lewes (1929-46) required him for the 
most part to live in Brighton or Hove, but he never lost his 
attachment to the countryside and it was to another remote 
Sussex village, Slaugham, that he retired in 1946. Here he 
died on 25th March, 1949. 

This is not the place in which to speak of the work which 
had a first claim on his time and energy, but, in addition to his 
devotion to the religious work of the Church, Hordern was 
able both in his private capacity and as Archdeacon and Bishop 
of Lewes to render most useful service to Sussex archeology. 

He became a member of the Society in 1897, soon after he 
settled at Singleton and at the time of his death there were only 
seven members senior to him. He was elected a Vice-President 
in 1930; and in 1935 became a member of the Council in which 
capacity he continued to serve until his death. He was also 
President of the Society for the two years 1941-43 and as such, 
and also on several occasions as Vice-President took the chair 
at Annual Meetings. Members who were present will recollect 
the gracious charm and simple dignity with which he carried 
out his duties on those occasions. He kept closely in touch with 
the various branches of the Society’s work and was always 
ready with a word of thanks or encouragement from the chair 
to lend his support to any useful effort. 

As one of the founders of the Church and Countryside 
Association, Bishop Hordern also did much to encourage know- 
ledge of and love for the rural parts of the county to whose 
service in one capacity or another his whole life was devoted. 

F.B.S, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE EPITAPH OF WILLIAM CHILLINGWORTH (S.N.0. 


XII, p. 79).—As a mere novice in such matters I was struck by 
the form of dating employed on the monument of William 
Chillingworth, illustrated on Page 80. I had always assumed 
that the combination of Old and New Styles in a dating (e.g., 
1643/4) was a sign that it had been written after 1752 when 
‘“ New Style” was legally established. 

If this be not the case, when did this manner of dating first 
appear, and, if known, would it assist to date the altered 
inscription? I notice that the date entered in the Subdeanery 
Parish Register is simply ‘“ 1643” (1634(4), on p. 81, line 5, 
is evidently a misprint for 1643(4) ). J. R. HARBEN. 


NEWCASTLE HOUSE (p. 86).—1 think Mr. Godfrey will 
agree that the tenant in 1793 was Thomas (not John) Harben 
(Vide S.N.Q. II, pp. 254-5). JOHN R. HARBEN. 


QUERIES 
HARBEN OF LEWES.—The earliest record of the name 


in Sussex so_far discovered is that of Charles Harben of 
Southover, Malster, who married Mary Cheeseman, Spr., of 
Ringmer on 4th May, 1704, by licence. (Ringmer Par. Reg.). 
They had three children, Mary, baptised 1705, Joseph 
baptised 1709, Thomas baptised 7th Jan., 1711/12 (Westgate 
Chapel, Lewes, Register). From these are descended the 
Harbens of Lewes, some of whom in the 19th century migrated 
to London, although Charles Harben, a fisherman, died at 
Brighton in 1841, aged 86. 

The Court Rolls of the Manor of Southover are missing 
for a period at the end of the 17th and the beginning of the 
18th centuries, but amongst loose papers filed with the extant 
Rolls, there are two or three references (c. 1708-12) to Charles 
Harben. In the latter year he signs as a “‘ Resiant”’ of the 
Manor. He appears to have moved to the Cliffe before his 
death in 1731. 

There is a family tradition that the Harbens of Lewes are 
connected with the Harbins of Newton-Surmaville near 
Yeovil, Somerset, but despite an extensive investigation first 
undertaken about 1896, no link has ever been established, 
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The name HARBIN occurs frequently in the 16th, 17th 
and 18th centuries in Somerset, Dorset and Wiltshire records, 
and in the 17th and 18th centuries it appears in London. 
Families migrated to the West Indies and North America, and 
in 1702-4, there were Harbin marriages at Fort St. George, 
Madras. 

Can any reader help in tracing the ancestry of this Charles 
Harben? Joseph, his son also disappears from record; although 
some other Harbens, presumably his descendants, were living in 
and around Lewes in the 18th century. The Thomas Harben 
baptised in 1714-12 was my Great-Great-Great-Great-Grand- 
father. He was a clockmaker, and so was his son Thomas, 
although the latter extended his activities to banking and 
politics. JOHN R. HARBEN. 


TARR.—In The High Stream of Arundel (Nat. & Arch. 
Circle, Littlehampton, 1929) pp. 50 and 60, references are 
made to Tarr as meaning “a little island ” (see 50 note)—and a 
quotation from S.4.C. xxvii, pp. 66-67. Can anyone tell me 
anything further as to the derivation of the word? On 
Exmoor we have “ Tarr Steps,’ the name of a sort of Clapper 
Bridge over the River Bale, which crosses from the bank on one 
side, by two islands, to the bank on the other. I find nothing 
in Sussex Place Names. 1 should be very grateful for help 
with the word. JOSEPH FOWLER. 

(Editor of Dorset & Somerset Notes & Queries). 


NOTES 
ROMAN POTTERY FROM TICEHURST—During the last 
few years, 1 have been investigating the site of the Roman 
ironworks at Bardown, Ticchurst, and have found large quan- 
tities of pottery of Roman and pre-Roman date. The positiori 
of the site is Lon.: 0° 22’ 30”, Lat.: 51° 2’ 30”. 

The pottery included Castor and Samian ware; the latter 
with a stamp probably PROCLIA, and another indistinct one; 
several pre-Roman pieces, one with a definite Belgic pattern 
No. 6); some black and cream ware, of the late third century 
and early fourth; some late second century mortaria, and a 
series of parts of numerous straight-sided dishes, hand-made, of 
1ather a sub-Roman aspect (No. 1). Also the mouth and neck 
of a jug of pale-blue glass. 
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The pieces of which drawings are reproduced are: 
1. Dish. Grey ware, soft and gritty, high surface polish on 
outside. Rough on inner surface. 














2. Situla? mortaria-rim. Reddish-buff ware, hard and good. 
Polished slightly on outer surface. Criss-cross incised 
lines—very faint. 





3. Globular beaker, high girth-lines, marking off one plain 
zoned band. Everted rim. Coarse black ware, rusticated 
decoration except on zoned band. Soapy feeling. 





4. Rim-fragment, of situla? Squarely everted rim, criss- 
cross incised lines—faint. Polished hard black ware, soapy 
feel, diam. c. 10”. 
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5. Sherd of coarse grey ware with red-buff slip on outer 


surface. 
and deep. 








(W444NV) 7 





Terra 
omphaloid 


Incised combed pattern, freely drawn on outside 
Inner surface gritty and black. 


Sherd of pale pink-buff 
ware, black slip on out- 
side, with lightly-incised 
lines forming a pattern 
evidently in panels. 
Slightly polished on out- 
side, rough and natural 
colour on inside. Wall 
of pot (Dish?) with 
junction of base just 
visible on inside. 


sigillata form 15? > with 


base. Footring diam. 


3-5” Good hard dark glaze. Half 


base only. 


Cc. N. ASCHERSON. 
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STANE STREET AT BIGNORTAIL WOOD.— 
Favourable local conditions this spring have enabled a 
small length of Stane Street, where it leaves the extreme 
eastern tip of Bignortail Wood, to be more accurately traced. 
The place comes in map-strip H-I of Stane Street,' just where 
the legend ‘Stane Street [Roman Road]’ occurs near the 
Wood. The Ordnance Survey (and also §. E: Winbolt? and 
myself following them) show the probable course of the road in 
two short alignments, the first starting from the end of the 
Bignortail Wood line at the corner of a field where a parish 
boundary runs northward. Deep ploughing in the field east of 
this disclosed the road metalling, and has formed a “ crop 
mark ’’ in the wheat which shows quite plainly that the align 
ment from the Wood continued a few yards farther east (to the 
edge of the first “ R”’ of “ Roman Road” in the legend on the 
map) where the turn north-eastwards to the line leading up to 
the black-walled cottage on the Bignor-Westburton lane takes 
place. This line is shown first by the crop-mark and then, in 
the field up to the lane (which is now fallow), as a distinct 
flattened agger. The correction is a small one but is a simplifi 
cation of the layout there. I. D. MARGARY. 


THE WHITE HART AND THE PARKER 
FAMILY.—The White Hart is the first house within the 
eastern boundary of the parish of St. Michael, Lewes, and, 
before 1545, of St. Andrew, which was united in that year 
with St. Michael. John Rowe, Steward of Lord Abergavenny, 
writing in 1624, gives for the first house in the parish on the 
south side of the High Street: Thomas Pelham, Baronet, for 
a capital messuage, together with “le Inhome”’ (yard 1 
curtilage), late Parkers—3s. 93d. 

The name of Parker is frequent in Sussex annals. There 
is a fine of 6 Richard II (1383) recording the transfer of a 
messuage in Lewes from John Parker of Lewes and Joan his 
wife to Richard Monk. According to Berry’s Genealogies the 
John Parker of Buxell who married Agnes daughter and heii 
of Richard Rakley, and so acquired the Willingdon property, 
was of Lewes. In 1432-3 Tohn Parker and Richard Rakley are 
together concerned in the purchase of property in Ringmer, 


Roman Ways in the Weald, map, p. 55. 
With a Spade on Stane Street, map, p. 31. 
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and J. Parker of Lewes is given in a list of Sussex gentry for 
1434. Berry records (temp Hy. VII1) a John Parker of Lewes, 
second son of John Parker of Ratton (Willingdon), who married 
Katherine Wells of Hants, both of whom were buried in the 
Chapel of St. Catherine in the Church of St. John Southover. 
It seems probable that this John Parker was grandson of the 
John who married the Rakley heiress, his elder brother being 
married to Elizabeth, daughter of John Thatcher of Lewes. 
There is an I.P.M. of John Parker, who died in 1540, and 
leaves land in Ringmer and St. John’s Lewes. His children 
were Edward (heir), Thomas, Richard, John, Anne, Mary and 
Katherine. He was a ratepayer in St. Andrew’s parish (for the 
house afterwards the //hite Hart) 1525-1540 and a church- 
warden, 1526-7. The will of Katherine Parker late wife of 
John Parker of St. Andrew Lewes is dated 1543. For a year 
or two after John Parker’s death his name still appears in 
the rate-lists, but in 1543 the entry is Master Parker and from 
1546-1549 Edward Parker, his eldest son. 


The entries are irregular after this, but Lady Pelham’s 
name appears iri 1576 to be followed by Thomas Pelham in 
1578. Sir Nicholas Pelham of Halland died in 1560 and was 
buried in St. Michael’s Church where his monument still stands. 
It is probable that he acquired the property in St. Andrew’s 
parish and built the older parts of the present White Hart 
which would agree with this date. The Lady Pelham of 1576 
would be his widow, Joan daughter of John Sackville of Buck 
hurst. Her second son Sir Thomas Pelham died in 1624 (the year 
of John Rowe’s list of Lewes residents quoted above) and was 
succeeded by his only son also named Sir Thomas. 

W.H.G. 


WANFORD MILL, RUDGWICK.—During the recent 
alterations at Wanford Mill in 1948, when it was made into a 
private residence, the following note was found, written on a 
piece of boarding. 

“The Highest Flood ever known was in October 4 and 
Sth 1852, ran into the bottom Floor of the Mill 14 inches high 
among or about 200 Sacks of Wheat and other grain or in the 


Mill. 
Witnessed by Henry Allbery Junr.” 
S. D. SECRETAN, 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS.—Mr. W. Mason, headmaste: 
of Boxgrove School, has kindly presented to the Society’s 
Museum the two objects here 
illustrated from photographs 
taken by Lt.-Col. T. Sutton. 
The first is a bronze seal matrix 
of the early 13th century, 
ploughed up at Halnaker in 
1939-40. It bears the figure 
of a wild boar within a cusped 
circle and is_ inscribed : 
SEC{LRET’] WILL’I 
SALVAGII (‘ the private seal 
of William Savage’). It 
belonged, almost certainly, to a 
member of the family of Savage 
who were Lords of Broadwater 
and of Sedgewick Castle and 

si i were descended from the 

Domesday tenant Robert 

‘Silvaticus’ (V.C.H. Sussex, i, 379). Its owner may have 

been the William, rector of Broadwater, c. 1225, brother of 
Robert Savage (S.4.C., ix, 260). (Diameter, 13-in.) 

The second is a thin bronze plaque, plain on one side and 
on the other bearing a shield, formerly enamelled, but from 
which every trace of enamel 
has disappeared. It seems to 
be of the late 16th century. 
The bearings are: a_ rathe1 
crude cross which at first sight 
looks to be formy but is 
apparently meant for moline, 
or recercelé, impaling — a 
chevron between three uncertain 
objects which are probably oak 
leaves. All tinctures being 
lost, one can only say that the 
cross (not having been enamel- 
led) was either argent or more 
probably or. If any reader can identify this combination of 
arms, the information will be welcome. It was found near 
Boxgrove Priory. 

The Museum has also received from Mr. G. C. Garrick a 
bronze plaque found some 60 years ago in Tower Street, 
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Chichester. It is approximately 2 inches in diameter and 
bears on one side the Royal Arms as used by the Stuart kings 
(1603-1688), some traces of the enamel still remaining. 

LRG. 


WILL OF RICHARD WEYVYLE 1417 (from th 
Somerset Record Society). [40 Marche, Fol. 314] 
A.D. 1417. 13 May. 

I Richard Weyvyle of Rademyld (Rodmell) ........ 

My body to be buried... . St. Pancras Monastery, Lewes. 
item I. bequeath to the fabric of the Cathedral Church of 

Chichester 30 
item I bequeath for 3000 Masses (?) to be celebrated for my 
soul in three days immediately after my death 12 li. 10s. 


item 1 bequeath to Simon Hegham, Davy, Symon Cook, 
Dangard, John Rykyer and Launcesman “ famulis meis 
domesticis.” 

item I bequeath to John Alfray, the younger, of Grenstede.. . 

item ‘To the Church of Rademeld one chest with an iron 
cover to place the principal Vestment in and keep it safe. 

item I bequeath to the said Church one Coverlit of ‘ tapeset’ 
work painted with white dogs, to lie before the high 
Altar at the principal Feasts. 

item To Mercy, wife of Nicholas Carrew, one primer with 
devotions. 

item. To Elizabeth Elunham, one gold cross with a gold chain. 
1 will that my manor of Cattefeld, together with the 
advowson of St. A—————— shall remain to the Convent 
of the monastery of St. Pancras of Lewes for ever...... 
I will that all my lands at Bolne shall remain to Walter 
Bolne, Joan his wife and Richard their son...... 
I will that all my lands at Pycombe, Sadelscombe, Sonde, 
and Oldelond in Dychenyng, shall be sold and disposed 
of among my kinsfolk. I will that my Manor of Blach- 
yngton shall remain to Richard, son of Walter Bolne, 
my godson, for the term of his life, and after his decease 
shall be disposed for my soul. 
The residue ... . to Walter Bolne and Master Stephen 
Overton, whom I make my executors, and Sir Robert, 
lord of Ponyngges, Sir ‘Thomas Sakenyle, Knight, and 
Nicholas Carrew, my overseers....... 

Proved 10th December, 1417. Administration to Walter 

Bolne of Bolne. 
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EXCAVATION BY THE BRIGHTON & HOVE ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY .-A site of Bronze Age date has recently 
been found at Irrorp HILL, near Tarring Neville on the Ouse 
Valley. The Society distinguished itself for its work at 
Plumpton Plain in 1934, and it is felt that an excavation at 
Itford would add considerably to our knowledge of this 
important prehistoric period. The work will be in charge of 
Mr. G. P. Burstow and Mr. G. A. Holleyman and will be 
carried out during August entirely by volunteer labour. 

Members of the Society will appreciate that work of this 
kind entails certain unavoidable expenditure. Donations 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. P. Tassell, 58 Old 
Shoreham Road, Portslade. 


REVIEW 


GuIpDE TO THE CHURCH OF ST. PETER Ab _ VINCULA, 
WISBOROUGH GREEN. pp. 16. Sussex Churches, No. 10, 
1949. (Sussex Archeological Society; issued by the 
Wisborough Green Parochial Church Council, 1/-). 


In some large features this Church resembles many others 
in and out of Sussex; the twelfth-century nave, wiih aisles 
thrown out soon afterwards and chancel enlarged in the next 
century. But it has a number of very distinctive points. Most 
notable, perhaps, is the tower, which was built in the fourteenth- 
century inside the southern half of the western end of the nave, 
the unusually thick masonry of the outer walls no doubt suggest- 
ing the economy so effected.—This and the unusual height of 
the nave are well shewn in one of the illustrations. It is, by the 
way, not indicated whether the broach spire is or is not con- 
temporary with the tower walls; but are not most such spires of 
the next century ? 

Then there are the two fine porches, the southern stone 
built, the northern oak-framed on a stone base, and, in a recess 
at the east end of the south aisle, two large wall paintings, one 
apparently representing the Pilgrim Church of Compostella 
shewing Christ with St. James (whose reputed hair shirt, comb 
and bones were among the relics treasured here and given up in 
1538), the other the Crucifixion. These paintings were 
mutilated when quite new by the widening of the chancel arch; 
little more than half the breadth remains. 

This booklet well maintains the high standard of the series. 

A, E, 











